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by their lordships. Much had been said of the discontent
which existed in the country. He did not believe that the
people's clamour was as loud as it was represented to be;
but if such was the case, they were called upon to act
with more than ordinary firmness. So far from with-
drawing from the proceeding, they were bound, if they
believed the Queen guilty, to show to the world that they
were determined to pass the Bill and to send it to the other
House, who would do as they wished with it, but it would
be for the public to judge to which House the most
credit was due. On these grounds he should vote with-
out hesitation for the second reading of the Bill. This
was carried by the small majority of 28, 213 peers being
present.
The House having resolved itself into a Committee on
the Bill, the debate on the divorce clause was resumed.
Lord Redesdale reminded the peers that while marriage
was both a civil and a religious contract it was also in the
nature of a religious vow, and from that vow no human
power could relieve the parties. The only question was,
whether by the adultery of the wife that vow was not
discharged as to the husband. But as marriage was a civil
contract, it affected other parties besides those who con-
tracted; for instance, the children born of the wife. -A
divorce was to regulate the civil rights and so far only
did any divorce clause in any Bill properly extend. He
therefore thought the objections to this clause arose
chiefly from a misconception of the nature of a divorce
Bill. If marriage were merely a common contract, the
two parties might discharge it themselves, but the contract
of marriage was one in which other parties were affected,
and even the whole State. He asked how they could sub-
stitute anything instead of the present clause which would
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